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that Flora had been with another man during that critical
month. But even if he were not convinced, he was now past
seventy and too tired to begin a father-and-son relationship
at the very end of his life. He had suffered greatly because
of his union with Flora Wellman, and he had no mind to
plunge all over again into an affair that had embittered him
for so long. Jack London was a stranger to him, an unknown
name. All Chaney wanted, in relation to Flora and Jack
London, was to be let alone.

It was futile for Chaney to have denied his fatherhood.
His writing of the name Jack London on the envelopes of the
letters he sent to Jack cannot be distinguished from Jack's
own signature. Jack inherited from his father his strong,
handsome Irish face, his light hair, high forehead, deep-set
mystical eyes, sensuous mouth, powerful chin, and short,
husky torso. Doctor Hall, who attended Flora during her
pregnancy, testifies that sixteen years later he saw a hand-
some, heavy-set young boy walk on the ferryboat who was
so much the spit and image of Professor Chaney that he
knew even before asking his name that it could be none
other than Chaney's son. But more important, Jack in-
herited Chaney's brain and character; never were there a father
and son more completely alike in temperament and tenor of
thought.

After the attempted suicide Flora was taken into the home
of William H. Slocumb, a writer on the Chronicle and the
publisher of Common Sense, where she was befriended until
the birth of Jack. After his failure to clear himself, Chaney
joined the one sister in Portland who had not lost faith in
him. Here he lived for many years, collected a fine library,
published pamphlets and an astrological almanac, acquired
students and followers. Later he went to New Orleans
where he published an occult magazine and tutored two
young boys for his board and lodging. His last move was to
Chicago, where he finally married, named himself principal
of the College of Astronomy, and eked out a living by
giving oral nativities for one dollar each. Before the end
of the century he passed on, fulfilling to the letter, according
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